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dogs and pigs feeding on the filth and garbage with
which it is thickly strewn. The dogs have no particular
owner, the swine are the property of the low castes, who,
regarded as too impure to dwell within the city, cluster
in villages just without it.
To the north and west extend gardens. To them each
morning the Brahmins repair, and, stupefied with bhang,
pass the day lying beneath the shade of the trees,
oblivious of all the world beyond. When they wake up
they amiise themselves with wrestling and other athletics.
The Brahmins of Muttra are but little respected. By the
educated and better classes they are regarded as a set of
idle, dissolute beggars. In each garden is a temple, in
many are also tombs and pavilions, very small but ex-
ceedingly pretty. The perfection of Hindoo art, however,
is to be seen in the principal street of the city. There is
nothing like it in India, nor that I know of in the world.
On either side the houses rise vast and solid; before them
appears to hang a veil of lace, so delicate, so exquisite is
the carving of the stone tracery that fills the balconies
and windows.
As becomes so holy a place Muttra is full of temples,
but a traveller might pass through and not be aware of
it. The exteriors of the temples do not differ from the
dwelling-houses. Indeed, the same roof occasionally
covers both house and temple, as well as a shop in the
lower storey. The finest temple is that of the Seths'.
It stands immediately opposite their house on the other
side of the narrow street. A richly carved gateway leads
to a spacious courtyard; round three sides are arcades,
along the fourth stretches a terrace, mounted on it is the
shrine. Dimly lighted, hung with curtains, it has much
the appearance of a stage; the services that go on suggest
a performance. Bells ring, cymbals clash, horns blow,